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NORTH AMERICA 

Letters from an American Farmer. By J. Hector St. John de Creve- 
eoeur. Introduction and notes by W. B. Blake. Everyman's Library, xxi 
and 256 pp. Index. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 35 cents. 7x4%. 

Hazlitt wrote, more than 80 years ago, that the eighteenth century had 
produced in the North American Colonies, three notable writers, and that 
one of these three was the author of "Letters from an American Farmer." 

These letters were first publishd in London (1782), and reissued with a 
few corrections the next year. The original American edition was published 
in Philadelphia in 1793; and in this present volume, we have the Letters 
correctly edited and once more brought to attention. 

Crevecceur describes, in his somewhat idyllic style, the wonders and beauties 
of nature, and the provincial life, manners, and customs of the people of the 
Colonies in North America. Wilbur Geeelet Burroughs. 

A Short History of the American Negro. By Benjamin Griffith Braw- 
ley. xvi and 247 pp. Index. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1913. $1.25. 
7% x 5%. 

This volume is a record of careful study of scattered documents of history 
and a sympathetic digest of law bearing upon the title theme, an invaluable 
work wherewith to clear the ground for such as may be called upon to study 
this important element in our population. 

Having accomplished so much, and it is a very successful accomplishment, 
Prof. Brawley stops at the point where the real study must be prosecuted. 
The study of the negro must be the study of negroes. He gives us glimpses 
which tantalize when they attract. It is not enough to see the leadership of 
Denmark Vesey, the aspiration of Dr. Washington, the respect which Frederick 
Douglass commanded from the unwilling, the spirituality of Sojourner Truth, 
the humanity of Uncle Remus the historian. It is with purpose that I include 
him; those others are negroes in posse, striving to make their way to the higher 
life; Uncle Remus is the Negro in esse. To comprehend what the negro races 
may make of themselves in the race tangle which is now the American negro, 
what they may produce in their art and industry — to comprehend we must 
retrace the bitter voyage of the slave ships. We must study in Africa these 
human animals; we must familiarize ourselves with the Mandingo who can 
lead men, with the thrift of the Hausa in Nigeria, with the oratory of the 
Yoruba. The negro is not simple, he is a magma of many negroes. This little 
volume will serve an excellent end if it clear the way for students to seek in 
Africa the cradle of all the characters which, without such study, are to confuse 
those who seek to study the negro in America. William Churchill. 

The Ultimate Solution of the American Negro Problem. By Ed- 
ward Eggleston. 285 pp. Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1913. $1.50. 
7y 2 x 5. 
A volume which is written with a rather pompous show of learning and an 
appearance of special pleading. Its theme is the natural inferiority of the 
negro and his inevitable submergence in America under the pressure of the 
superior white race. One would have more confidence in the author's reasoning 
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